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I. 


Dramatic Sketches, 


MISS BOOTH. 
[With a Portrait. 


It is a question which has given 
rise to much diseussion, and which 
it is not probable will quickly be 
solved to the satisfaction of the dispu- 
tants, whether the art of acting is in 
a progressive state of improvement, 
or whether it has not greatly degene- 
rated during the last fifty years. The 
veteran of three-score, while recount- 
ing the feats of the performers of his 
youthful days, invariably interlards 
his remarks with bitter lamentations 
over the inferiority of those of our 
own times, whom he characterizes as 
na race of mere * puny whipsters ;” 
others on the contrary, who have no 
such reminiscences to alloy their ad- 
miration, as vehemently insist that 
they are in every respect superior to 
their predecessors. That both these 
opinions are equally extravagant may 
salely be presumed, but we are never- 
theless afraid it must be admitted 
by the most ardent eulogists of the 
present state of things in the dramatic 
world, that a great dearth of female 


talent has of late occured upon the. 


Stage. Clever actresses, indeed are 
at all times less plentiful than clever 
actors, nor is it perhaps at all diffi- 
cult to account for this; but such, we 
think, is peculiarly the case at pre- 
sent; and in taking a review of the 
female strength of the two theatres 


it will be found that though male 
Vol. 


talent was never perhaps more abun- 
dant, there are not on the Stage six 
ladies who can claim the title of first- 
rate actresses, either in tragedy or 
comedy. 

“Is Miss Booth worthy of ranking 
with the foremost of her profession 
in either of these walks?—This is a 
point upon which we know opinions 
greatly differ, but for ourselves we 
have no hesitation in deciding it 
in the negative with respect to her 
tragic efforts, and in the affirmative 
with regard to those of a lighter na- 
ture. Considerable injury has doubt- 
less been sustained by Miss Booth 
from the injudicious praise of too 
sanguine friends. She has been pro- 
nounced—and it is impossible to sup- 
press a laugh at the recollection—the 
successor to Siddons, the worthy rival 
of O'Neill, &c. Kc. and we are often 
gravely informed that she only wants 
figure and voice, to surpass them 
both. Such idle panegyrics are 
really too ridiculous ; and we believe 
we are warranted to assert, as a strik- 
ing proof of Miss Booth’s good scnse, 


‘that no one feels and regrets more 


than herself the egregious folly they 
display, and the mischief they are 
calculated to do her. To ourselves 
Miss Booth’s tragedy is inexpressibly 
wearisome; there is an evident good 
sense and sound judgment about it, 
but still it is a strife against nature, 
and were she to reach the age of Me- 
thuselah, it would be just as defective 
oO 
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as at present. Her best effort in this 
line is her Juliet, and her worst her 
Lady Anne. She is somewhat more 
successful in parts where gaiety is 
mingled with her pathos, as Claudine 
and Annette; but even here the in- 
stant she quits her smiles she becomes 
tedious ; 

We have thus spoken with perfect 
candour of what we esteem to be Miss 
Booth’s principal deficiency. Many, 
we know, will think our judgment se- 
vere and even unjust. It may be so, 
but it is at all events a sincere one. 
Without any intimacy with the per- 
formers; having no enmities to gra- 
tify; and biassed by no feelings of 
personal friendship, we shall always, 
as in the present instanee, speak with 
the utmost freedom of what appear to 
us to be their faults; and with equal 
sincerity, but with a much greater de- 
gree of satisfaction, enumerate their 
beauties. 

With sincere pleasure then, we turn 
from the consideration of those cha- 
racters wherein Miss Booth fails, to 
remark on those in which she emi- 
nently excels. These are the Romps, 
the Coquettes, and the Hoydens of 
the theatre ; she is in these (at Covent 
Garden at least) without a rival, or 
even a follower. No one pretends to 


question her right and title to the ex. 
clusive possession of the Little Pickles, 
the Tomboys, the Miss Peggies, andthe 
Miss Prues ; she here succeeds as com. 
pletely as in tragedy she fails; and in 
place of tedium, no sensation but that 
of delight is excited by her perform. 
ances. In comic parts of a more im. 
portant nature she also sustains a high 
rank, andin Albina Mandeville, Lady 
Rodolpha Lumbercourt, Dorinda, Wi. 
dow Cheerly, and Rosalind, has dis. 
played claims to the appellation ofa 
first-rate comic actress, far superior 
to those which can be advanced by 
others, to whom through ignorance or 
caprice such characters have been as- 
signed, though literally possessing 
nota single requisite for the task. 

It cannot be denied that Miss Booth 
has been treated with great and un- 
deserved neglect by the Covent Gar- 
den Managers, and that the public 
are nightly sickened by seeing mere 
pretty statues walk through parts, 
which if assigned to Miss Booth 
would be elevated into importance, 
and at once add to her own reputa- 
tion andthe enjoyment ofthe audience. 
Who, however, shall pretend to 
understand the secret springs which 
regulate the complicated machinery 
of a metropolitan theatre? 


DIGG 


of Books. 


Memoirs of Junius Brutus Booth, 
Jrom his birth to the present time; 
with an Appendix containing Origi- 
nal Letters from Persons of Rank 
and Celebrity ; and copious extracts 
from the Journal kept by Mr. Booth 


during his theatrical tour on the 
Continent.—London, Chapple, 1817 
4s. 


We have here a collection of the 
most silly anecdotes, feeble arguments 
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and wilful misrepresentations that 
ever passed the press; and for this 
farrago, the whole of which might 
have been easily comprised in a 
sixpenny pamphlet, the publishers 
have had the unexampled modesty to 
charge four shillings. ‘The fact we 
suppose is, that as during the row oc- 
casioned by Mr. Booth’s indecision 
every-thing relating to him was eager- 
ly sought after, it appeared to some 
literary nightman that a memoir of 
the gentleman would be a saleable 
article at any price, and a thing of the 
kind was accordingly hastily made 
up; but as the aforesaid ferment sub- 
sided sooner than was expected, and 
people having already nearly forgot- 
ten that there is such a person as 
Mr. Booth in existence, we fear the 
laudable industry which produc. 
ed this precious JMWemoir will fail 
of meeting with that reward to 
which it would appear to be en- 
titled. 

Those who purchase the book 
with the expectation of deriving either 
amusement or information of any kind 
from the perusal will be sorely disap- 
pointed. The facts related are of the 
most trivial and uninteresting des- 
cription, and the whole story of Mr. 
Booth’s life may be told in twenty 
words. The contents principally 
consist of most villainous attempts 
at wit, which terminate in the gros- 
sest ribaldry and vulgarity ; and the 
narration of such- momentous—cir- 
cumstances as that Mr. Booth when 
about to proceed from Brighton to 
London took a place in the Comet 
instead of the Red Coach; while, as 
an instance of most engaging naivete 
we are told that being present once 
at a performance of ‘* Othello,” he 
asked a person who sat next him 
Whether /ago would not be hanged in 
the last scene? That we may not be 
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suspected of misrepresentation, we 
subjoin a specimen of the author’s 
wit:— 

“Mr. Booth, who lets nothing 
escape him, notices a custom of the 
good people of Amsterdam, which 
tosome persons may appear strange. 
Instead of announcing their deaths 
and marriages in a newspaper, as 
we do, they employ an undertaker 
in both cases, with only this difler- 
ence of dress ;—for the former com- 
munication he wears black gloves, 
for the latter white ; but the surprise 
** will cease, when we recollect that 
** one of these events leads, we hope, 
“to the celestial paradise; and the 
** other, we know, opens the door to 
“the terrestrial one—the choice of 
** gloves is very appropriate ; the path 
‘in one case being, it must be 
“owned, rather dark aad sombre ; 
‘in the other, brighter than the 
aay.” 17. 

The circunstances which gave rise 
to the opposition Mr. Booth experi- 
enced, andthe motives which actuated 
his opponents are grossly misrepre- 
sented. Those who were active in 
their hostility tothe man are favoured 
with no milder epithets than diabolical 
monsters, ferocious brutes, and egre- 
gious fools; and many soleninly sig- 
nificant hints are thrown out that they 
are known. We trust we need not re- 
call to our readers’ recollection that 
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we were amongsthis most decided ene- 
mies; for although our adversaries 
triumphed, it is @ circumstance we 
shall ever reflect upon with pleasure, 
seeing that it is far betterto be defeat- 
edina goad cause, than to be victori- 
ous ina bad one. As for Mr. Booth 
and his friends, we advise them to sul- 
fer his conduct and the circumstances 
attending it, ta fade as quickly as pos- 
sible from the public recollection, and 
not perpetuate their remembrance by 
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ill-judged attempts at palliating what 
is altogether indefensible. There is 
an old and homely saying which their 
proceedings cannot fail to bring to 
every one’s recollection. — 

The “Journal” consists merely of 
commou-place memoranda, displaying 
not the slightest symptom of superior 
understanding or remarkable spirit of 
observation. It isaltogether extreme- 
ly crude and childish, and the infor- 
mation it conveys, consists of such 
important notices as that Mr. Booth 
on his passage to the Continent was 
sea-sick ;” saw several porpoises 
and ‘felt some regret at leaving Eng- 
land.” The only amusing thing in it 
is apoem by this modern Roscius, a 
specimen of which we cannot deny 
ourselves the pleasure of extracting :— 


*€ Though absent from my native land, 
My thoughts still homeward turn, 
“ T sigh to think on Albion’s strand, 


“ And each sigh makes my bosom 
burn. 


“¢ When I recall the days once past 
* In Clapton’s rural flowery walk, 
Whilst Jane would tender glances 
cast, 


“As she said thus, in amorous 
talk, &e.” 


Our readers we are sure will excuse 
our quoting more. Mr. Booth appears 
to possess about as much claim to the 
title ofa greal poet as of a great ac- 
tor. Such lame attempts, however, 
will only cail forth a smile of derision, 
but a somewhat stroager feeling is ex- 
cited towards thase whose pitiful eu- 
pidity has thus dragged into light the 
silly effusions of a love-siek boy; and 
who to gain a few paltry Shillings have 
not scrupled to wound the feelings and 
expose the foibles of the man they af- 
fect to regard with friendship. In 
what manner they became possessed 
of the MS. of the Journal does not 


appear; but to imagine that My. 
Booth himself was in any way instru. 
mental to the publication, would jp. 
duce us to form a still meaner opinion 
of his understanding than we areal. 
ready inclined to entertain. 


Tke Wreath of Beauty, with other 
Poems. By W. H. Harrison. Lon- 
don. Printed for the Autbor—1ai¥, 


Our Review of Books will in gene- 
ral be restricted to those connected 
with the Drama, but we shall notscru. 
ple occasionally to break through this 
rule, when we meet with any publica- 
tion whose remarkable merits or de- 
merits may particularly call for obser. 
vation. ‘The above work has acciden. 
tally fallen in our way; and thougha 
collection of poems, by an unknown 
Author, by no means holds out the 
promise of yielding mnch gratification 
to the purchaser, we can assure our 
readers that it contains but little to 
censure, and much tocommend. The 
poems are of a mixed character, alter- 
nately gay andsad. Fromthose of the 
latter description we shall give ao 
extract, premising that the volume 
presents many others of equal merit:— 


Midnight. 
“ Hence from my watchful couch, 
repose ! 
“ What bas my soul with sleep te 
do? 


“ Tis but to dream of future woes, 
‘¢ And, waking, find the vision true. 
“ Thou who canst sweetly rest, slee? 
on! 
‘“ The morning’s dawn may smile 
on thee :— 
‘* J cannot sleep—my peace is gone— 
To-morrow bas no joys for me. 
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« Then welcome midnight, gloomy 
pour! 
“ Oh,linger yet! thy stay prolong— 
« While, by the vigil lamp, I pour 
«“ The mourning dirge of misery’s 
song. 
“To her deep woesthat mock relief, 
“© My brooding soul shall here con- 
tine ; 
« And if there be in keenest grief 
“ One sullen joy—that joy be mine ! 
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“* Whisper not Hope— the future year 
“* Peace to thy wounded soul may 
bring’— 
** Say can it give, my soul to cheer, 
** Oblivion’s draught, from Letbe’s 
spring? 
** Mock me not thus, nor idly say 
“That joy may haply come at 
last :— 
Fortune may gild the future day, 
** But cannot veil the wretched 
past.” 


Pp. 25. 


Uchielw of 


“J vould not refuse him;” Sung by 
Mrs. Bland in the Farce of “‘ Fright- 
ened to Death; Composed and Se- 
lected by T. Cooke. Fentum, 
Strand. 1s. 6d. 


What portion of this ballad Mr. 
Cooke takes to himself, we cannot say 
—but our opinion is, that it is nearly 
all selected from a Scotch or an Irish 
melody. Much creditis due, however, 
to Mr. C. for his judicious arrange- 
ments—Many eminent artists would 
sooner paint a new picture, than re- 
touch an old one, 


‘ The Picture Song ;” Sung by Miss 


Hangeon in the same, Composed by 
Cooke.— 


Every body knows Braham’s cele- 
brated Picture Song, in the ‘ Devil’s 
Bridge’—Whether that gave the Au- 
thor of the one before us the idea or 
‘ot, we are not ready to answer ;—it is, 


however, but avery humble imitation— 
aud we are sorry to add, it did not 
derive so much benefit from Miss 
Mangeon’s singing, as one might natu- 
rally expect from so pretty a girl—Miss 
M’s greatest fault is want of animation ; 
—with a good toned voice, and neat- 
ness of execution, she issotame, that 
one is glad to hear the band play the 
concluding symphony.— 


“ Tf Maidens would Murry” Sung by 
Mrs. Horn and Mrs. Bland—Com- 
posed by Charles IJorn—Power, 
Strand. 


We recollect hearing Mrs. Horn 
sing this ballad in a farce which was 
only acted a few nights, called ‘* Each 
for Himself,” and we thought it very 
pretty; sincethen, Mrs. Bland intro- 
duced it in “ Ramah Droog.”—The 
Melody is very simple and clegant, 
and far above the common run of dit- 
ties of the same kind—We doubt not 
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but it will become a favorite—notwith - 
standing the words are not the best 
written we ever met with. 


The Overture to the Historical Drama 
called “ Chevy Chase,” writen by 
Dibdin, F'sq. to whom it is in- 
scribed by his friend J. Parry.— 
Bland & Weller. 


It is evident that the Composer of 
this Overture has studied effect and 


character, two very requisite ingred, 
ents in Dramatic Compusitions, 


The French Horn Solo at the com. 
mencement is very appropriate, and 
the introduction of many popular 
Scotch Mclodies greatly heightens the 
interest. It makes avery good Piano. 
Forte or Harp Exercise, and we re. 
commend it to practitioners on those 


instruments. 
MINIM, 


London Theatres, 


KING’s THEATRE. 


— 


FIGARO. 


The production of ‘* Don Giovan- 
ni” has occasioned this enchanting 
composition to be laid aside for some 
time; but no novelty, be its merits 
what they may, will be able to efface 
*“ Figaro” from the recollection of 
the public, or prevent their sighing 
for another opportunity of “ banquet- 
ting on its sweets.” Its last perform- 
ance was on ‘Tuesday, April 8. Never 
was any Opera more generally or 
more deservedly popular than this ; 
the airs throughout are of the most 
exquisite description ; and the licen- 
tiousness of the story is amply atoned 
for by the humour and vivacity with 
which it everywhere sparkles. In the 
midst of so many beauties, it is diffi- 
cult to say which are deserving of the 
greater praise. What can possibly be 
more delightful than Cherubine’s Non 
SO piu cosa son? than Figaro’s Non 


piu andrai ? than the Countess’s Porg, 
amor? Her duet with Susannah, 
Scrivi scrivi, or Susannah’s with the 
Count, Crudel! perche fino’ra? We 
have already spoken in ternis of de- 
served panegyric of the execution of 
these by the several performers; and 
we do not hesitate to assert, that the 
manner in which “ Figaro” has been 
played this season has been worthy of 
its author. No praise can go beyond 
this. 

A new Divertissement, by M. Leon, 
was produced April 8. It contained 
some pleasing dancing, but does not 
appear to demand any particular meu- 
tion. 


IL DON GIOVANNI. 


This long-desired production at 
length made its appearance on Satur- 
day the 12th of April. The public ex- 
pectation had been wound up to the 
highest pitch, and was manifested by 
the appearance of the house ; the Pit 
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overflowed before the rising of the 
curtain, and the other parts of the 
theatre were equally crowded. The 
story of this Opera is doubtless fa- 
miliar to most of our readers, and it 
will be admitted that it is a subject 
worthy the genius of a Mozart. There 
is nothing in the whole round of stage 
spectacle more intensely interesting 
than the concluding scene; the noc- 
turnal orgies of a licentious noble 
suddenly broken in upon by the ani- 
mated statue of the man whom he has 
murdered, and whom, in a moment of 
jollity and bravado, he has invited to 
be present at his feast. In the midst 
of his gaiety, the ears of his guests are 
assailed by mysterious sounds which 
proceed from the outer apartment ; 
the festive mirth gradually subsides, 
and gives place to ominous awe and 
horror; the enlivening strains of mu- 
sic are succeeded by achillingsilence ; 
and the effect of the whole is com- 
pleted by the entrance of the super- 
natural visitant. It is altogether a 
spectacle which has a most forcible in- 
fluence upon the feelings, causing 


“ That undetined and sudden thrill, 

“ Which makes the heart a moment 
still, 

“ Then beat with quicker pulse.” 


The music with which Mozart has 
immortalized this subject is of a like 
imposing character, and will ineal- 
culably heighten those feelings of ad- 
uuration with which his genius is al- 
ready regarded in this country. It is 
inevery respect deserving the enco- 
nium bestowed upon it in the Address 
prefixed to the translation of the 
Opera. “ Not only,” says the Editor, 
“are to be found in it exquisite me- 
lodies and profound harmonies, but 
the playful, the tender, the pathetic, 
the mysterious, the sublime, and the 
terrible, are distincily to be traced 


in its various parts.” This praise is 
just. From the commencement to the 
conclusion the music is in the highest 
degree characteristic and expressive ; 
nothing can be more gay and enliven- 
ing than that of the comic portions 
of the Opera, nothing more solemn 
and appalling than that of the serious 
scenes, It is a perfect whole; the 
master-piece of the master of his art, 
the presiding genius of harmony, the 
Shakspeare of composers. 

The piece has been brought forward 
with the utmost care and splendour ; 
and it will be seen by the following 
cast of characters, that it includes 
nearly the whole strength of the com- 


pany:— 


Don Giovanni...... Sig. Ambrogetti 
Don Octavio Crivelli 
Naldi 
Donna Elvira ...... Signora Hughes 
Donna Anna......... Mad. Camporese 
Fodor 


The character of Don Giovanni, we 
understand, is that in which Ambro- 
getti was principally admired on the 
Continent; and if anything bad be- 
fore been wanting to establish his 
popularity with the English public, 
his performance of this part would be 
sufficient to render him an universal 
favourite. His figure is perhaps 
rather too lusty aud athletic to agree 
exactly with the idea which the 
mind conceives of this vivacious 
profligate, but bis personation in 
every other respect is admirable ;— 
gay, thoughtless, and unprincipled, he 
excites an interest rarely felt for the 
personages of an Italian Opera, and 
spite of his profligacy, renders Don 
Giovanni an object both of admiration 
and pity. Those who are acquainted 
with his musical powers aud skill 
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will readily believe that he does every 
possible justice to the songs per- 
taining to the part. We particular- 
ly admire his Finche dal vino and 
Deh! vient alla finestra. The gai- 
ety, the exultation, and voluptuous 
fecling which pervade the for- 
mer are expressed with a fidelity 
which is felt and acknowledged by 
every auditor, and the air is inva- 
riably encored. The Canzonet Deh ! 
vieni is of a totally different character 
—tender, soft, and insinuating, but 
is given with a similar correctness of 
taste and felicity of execulion.— 
Madame Fodor’s Serlina next de- 
mands our notice; we never saw 
her look so well as in this character, 
and she appeared to play it con amore 
—the sprightliness and simplicity of 
the country girl sat as naturally 
upon her as if she had passed all her 
life amid plains and shepherds. Never 
was there anything more exhilarat- 
ing then her opening Duet with An- 
grisani — Giovenette, che fate all 
amore; it is the very quintessence 
of melody and mirth; sufficient we 
should think to pervade the soul of 
despair itself with a Joyous sensation. 
There are also two airs Batti, batiti, 
O bel Masetto, and Vedrai carino, as 
well as a Duet with Ambrogetti La 
etdarem la mano, in which we think 
she surpasses any of her former ef- 
forts. Angrisani has not hitherto 
been before the town in any charac- 
ter which could enable us to form a 
decided opinion of his powers either 
as an actor or a singer, and it was 
therefore with equal surprise and 
pleasure that we found on the pre- 
sent oceasion his abilities in both 
walks of his profession to be of a very 
superior description ; his voice poss 
Sesses a mellowness which is truly 
delightful. In fact he bas now full 
employment for all the talent he is 


mastcr of. At the commencement y 
the Opera he performs . Don Pedr, 
who is murdered by Don Giovanni: ! 


he then personates the peasant Mu. 
etto, and lastly appears as the ani. 
mated Statue. “His Masetto.js, 
very -amusing and natural piece of 
acting, nor does he fail to do justice 
to his supernatural character. He 
has, however, greatly amended his 
conception of the latter part since 
the first evening ; he was then some. 
what defective in the assumption of 
the dignity necessary to give a strik. 
ing effect to the concluding seene, 
We must here notice the beautifal 
manner in which the equestrian statue 
of Don Pedro, in the. eemetery, is 
executed; the moon-beams are par- 
tially thrown upon the horseman in 
a most picturesque manner, impart 
ing a ghastly appearance to the figure 
which is highly effective. — That 
amusing rogue Naldi takes the: part 
of Don Giovanni's confidential servant, 
a compound of knavery and folly, 
which he goes through with the 
easy impudent familiarity of manner 
which has so long distinguished 
him. The remaining characters are 
of very subordinate importance: 
Camporese. and Crivelli, as Anna 
and Octavio, have but few opportu 
nities of distinguishing themselves, 
but we scarcely need add that they 
make the most of them. Indeed, the 
general effect of the piece is greally 
owing to the allotment of these parts 
to such superior performers, instead 
of trusting them to. the underlings of 
the theatre. We must not quite forget 
Miss Hughes, who plays Elvira ; this 
lady is a scientific singer, and ev! 
dently “ labours to excel” as al 
actress, but her efforts are entirely 
overwhelmed by the superior powers 
of those who surround her. 

Every attention appears to 
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been paid to the getting up of the 
Opera. The dresses are entirely new, 
and many of the scenes are admirably 
executed; we have already noticed 
that of the statue in the cemetery ; it 


is one of the fin@st exhibitions ever | 


seen upon a stage. The house has 
been still more crowded on subse- 
quent evenings than even on that of 
its production. On Saturday the 19th 
it was filled to an almost unprece- 
dented extent. Long before the com- 
mencement of the Overture the Pit 
was literally crammed, and bundreds 
who subsequently arrived were obliged 
to return disappointed, or ascend the 
gallery, which also was completely 
filled. Belles and beaux were seen in- 
discriminately huddled together at the 
sides of the Pit, endeavouring to 
catch a glimpse of what was passing 
on the Stage; and it was remarked 
as a somewhat rare occurrence, that 
not a single box in the house remained 
unoccupied, 


DRURY LANE. 


INNKEEPER’S DAUGHTER. 

In our first number we offered our 
readers a few remarks upon the ge- 
neral nature of melo-dramas, with 
the effect of which they are suscep- 
tible; and while we spoke with me- 
rited contempt of the greater part of 
these things which have of late been 
produced at our theatres we expressed 
iu opinion, that the species of com- 
position is capable of being rendered 
highly interesting and amusing.— 
Though the author of the “‘ Innkeep- 
er’s Daughter” has not produced a 
piece completely according with the 
description we then gave of what 
ought to constitute a perfect melo- 
(drama, we readily admit that, com- 


pared with its predecessors, it will be 
Vol. I, 
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found superior to many of them, and 
inferior but to few. 

The first performance of the piece 
was on Monday, April 7th. Itisin a 
degree founded upon Southey’s affect- 
ing tale, called “ Mary the Maid of 
the Inn,” but variations have neces- 
sarily been made from the story of the 
ballad, to introduce a greater variety 
of incident, and produce a happier 
result. The Richard of the drama, 
unlike the Richard of the original, is 
not a criminal, but merely incurs the 
suspicion of being so by assisting a 
smuggler, with whom he is associated, 
to bury the body of an exciseman 
whom the latter has murdered. He is 
arrested ; undergoes a variety of hair- 
breadth ’scapes, which are extremely 
interesting; and of course is fivally 
made happy with his Mary. 

The authors and admirers of these 
pieces ought assuredly to pay the most 
devoted homage to Miss Kelly, who is 
the very guardian genius of Melo- 
drama, and whose talents have so fre- 
quently stamped a value upon what 
was intrinsically worthless. In the 
present production the author has 
done little for her, but of his sketch 
she has made a most perfect character | 
Indeed, after calling to mind the al- 
most innumerable parts in which we 
have imagined that nothing could sur- 
pass her excellence, we are doubtful 
whether in any of them she has given 
stronger proofs of a transcendent 
genius than in this melo-drama. Those 
who desire to see a piece of acting 
affecting and unsophisticated ; a per- 
fect triumph of art, yet at the same 
time strictly natural; and which with- 
out the slightest apparent effort pro- 
duces the most powerful impression 
upon the spectator, should lose no 
time ere they see Miss Kelly in the 
Innkeeper’s Daughter.” 

It is no slight praise to Mr. Wallack 
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to say that his Richard, even when 
contrasted with this admirable per- 
formance, suffered but little by the 
comparison ; he is a very clever young 
actor, and though he seldom fails in 
anything he undertakes, his forte evi- 
dently lies in the melo-dramatic walk. 
The other characters require no no- 
tice. The scenery, particnlarly the 
view of the ruined abbey, is excellently 
executed, and the concluding sea-view 
better managed than anything of the 
kind we ever saw upon the stage. The 
piece commences with the blowing up 


of a smuggling vessel, to no purpose | 


that we could discover, but to fill the 
house with smoke, and choak the 


audience. It would be mueh better 
to omit it. 


REMORSE. 


This tragedy was revived, for Mr. 
Rac’s benefit, the 14th of April. It 
will always be “ caviare to the gene- 
ral ;”’ its whole texture is of too refined 
a nature for the intellects of the great 
majority of an audience ; and the oc- 
casional beauty of the language is as 
completely thrown away upon the oc- 
cupants of the galleries, as pearls upon 
Swine. Mr. Rae’s Ordonio can scarce- 
ly be forgotten by those who witnessed 
the early performances of the tragedy ; 


it was then allowed by every critic of. 
the day, to be as masterly a piece of 


acting as ever was witnessed, and this 
sentence has been confirmed by all 
who were present on this occasion. 
There can in fact be little doubt that 
to his efforts alone the piece owed 
even the little suecess it originally ex- 
perienced. Mrs. Bartley and Miss So- 
merville, as Alhadra and Teresa, added 
nothing to their own reputation or 
the satisfaction of the audience. 


Brt. 
Amusical drama, inthreée acts, 

ed “ Elphi Bey ;” or, the Arabs Fyy, 

was produced onthe 17th April, and, 


lamentable attempt we have 


dom been doomed to witness, }; 
said “ blessed are they who expect ,, 
thing, for they shall not be disappoin, 


ed,” and such is generally the cs 


with us on these occasions ; but »: 
confess in the present instance hatin; | 
been weak enough to put some faith i; 


the rumours which represented thi 


piece to be the very reverse of what i 
really was, we experienced a litt: 
vexation at the utter defeat of oure:. 
pectations. The plot, if plot it mig: 
becalled, was tedious and unitieres: 
ing ; the characters were in fact “ w 
characters at all;” and the dialogu 
neither prose nor poetry, but a kini 
of inflated bombastical fustian, closely 
resembling that of the leading articles 
in the “ Morning Post.” The actor 
did their utmost to animate this liféles 
trunk, but it was a labour as hopeles 
as that of the Belides, and after being 
performed thrice, it was unavoidably 
postponed, in consequence of the it 
disposition of a principal performer’ 


This “ principal performer,” ourret: 


ders need not be told,’ was John Bul, 


who certainly was so éxtremely intis 


posed to’ witness a repetition of the . 
piece, that on the second and this 
evenings the theatre was a “ splendid 
desert.” 


The author of this ill-starred pl 


duction it seems is a Mr. Hamiltor. 


Most men in his situation would vat 
followed My Uncle Toby’s Advice- 
“ wiped itup, and said no more about 
it,’—but not so our doughty author; 
he has published his pantling with! 
preface and dedication to shame 
rogues, and never sure was Sir Fretft 
more apparent than he is here exhibit: 
ed. The thin attendance at pry | 


| 
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when his drama was performed was 
wholly owing, he says, tothe Concert 
at the Mansion House and the produc- 
tion of “ Don Giovanni” at the King’s 
Theatre’; for so far from Elphi Bey” 
having been an unattractive piece,“ its 
interest was evidently rising.’—The 
old story this :— 


“ Dangle. If I might venture to 
‘¢ suggest any thing, it is that the in- 
“ terest rather falls off in the Sth. act. 


“ Sir Fretful.—Rises, I believe you 
** mean. 

“ Dangle. No, I don’t, upon my. 
* word, 


“ Sir Fretful. Yes, yes, you do, upon 
“ my soul—it certainly don’t fall off, I 
“assure you No, no, it don’t 
“ fall off.” 


Were it not, in short, for the evi- 
dence of our eyes and ears, we should 
be bound to believe that the drama 
completely succeeded, after reading 
what the author has so gravely asserted 
in his Preface—— 

“TI do maintain,” says he, “that 
* it stands an approved and successful 
** piece ; and that I shall be extremely 
“ill-treated if itis not brought forward 
‘again, and kept before the Public, 
“until a more just estimate of its im- 
“portance to the property can be 
“obtained.” We are here at issue 
with Mr. Hamilton; he asserts that 
his plece was well received and ap- 
proved ; we on the contrary maintain 
that it not only was completely unsuc- 
cessful, but richly merited the fate it 


met with. Ye who witnessed its per- | 


formance, decide this momentous 
question. 


THE RIVALS—JOHNNY GILPIN. 


A curious scene was presented at 
ths bouse on the 28th of April. Dow- 


ton took the “ Rivals” for his benefit, 
in which he made an exchange of 
parts with Mrs. Sparks, the lady play- 
ing Sir Anthony Absolute and Dowton 
Mrs. Malaprop. Leaving. ut of con- 
sideration the utter absurdity of the 
thing, at which, as orthodox critics, 
we of course feel extremely scandaliz- 
ed, we avow that we never saw any- 
thing more highly laughable. Dowton, 
in particular, was irresistibly amus- 
ing, and the audience throughout the 
play were in convulsions of mirth. 
The scene where Cupt. Absolute reads 
the abusive letter beggared all des- 
cription. Mrs. Sparks in breeches 
appeared a mere hop o’ my thumb, 
but acted most ludicrously; we shall 
never forget her ** dam’me if I ever 
call you Jack again ;”,——A new Farce, 
called “ Johnny Gilpin,” followed, 
in which it was announced that 
Dowton would make his first appear- 
ance on horseback, put the whole 
thing was literally a cheat-~-poor in the 
extreme, 


MRS. HILL 


From the Belfast theatre, played 
Lady Macbeth here on the ag9th of 
April, and, as far as an opinion can 
be formed from a first appearance, 
seems likely to prove a valuable ac- 
quisition to the company. In the 
Banquet Scene she was particularly 
happy, but the late period of the 
month prevents our entering into a 
detailed account of her performance. 
fhe play was announced for repeti- 
tion on Friday, amid loud applause. 
She is tall in person, with a fair com- 
plexion, and somewhat capacious 
mouth. We recommend her tbe next 
time she appears in the part, not to 
epter with a broad grin upon ber 
countenance; the exultation of 
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to say that his Richard, even when 
contrasted with this admirable per- 
formance, suffered but little by the 
comparison ; he is a very clever young 
actor, and though he seldom fails in 
anything he undertakes, his forte evi- 
dently lies in the melo-dramatic walk. 
The other characters require no no- 
tice. The scenery, particnlarly the 
view of the ruined abbey, is excellently 
executed, and the concluding sea-view 
better managed than anything of the 
kind we eversaw upon the stage. The 
piece commences with the blowing up 


of a smuggling vessel, to no purpose | 


that we could discover, but to fill the 
house with smoke, and choak the 


audience. It would be mueh better 
to omit it. 


REMORSE. 


This tragedy was revived, for Mr. 
Rac’s benefit, the 14th of April. It 
will always be “ caviare tothe gene- 
ral ;” its whole texture is of too refined 
a nature for the intellects of the great 
majority of an audience ; and the oc- 
casional beauty of the language is as 
completely thrown away upon the oc- 
cupants of the galleries, as pearls upon 
Swine. Mr. Rae’s Ordonio can scarce- 
ly be forgotten by those who witnessed 
the early performances of the tragedy ; 
it was then allowed by every critic of 
the day, to be as masterly a piece of 
acting as ever was witnessed, and this 
sentence has been confirmed by all 


who were present on this occasion. . 


There can in fact be little doubt that 
to his efforts alone the piece owed 
even the little suecess it originally ex- 
Perienced. Mrs, Bartley and Miss So- 
merville, as Alhadra and Teresa, added 
nothing to their own. reputation or 
the satisfaction of the audience. 


This “ principal performer,” ourred- 


- evenings the theatre was a “ splendid 


ELPQOI BEY. 


A musical drama, inthrée acts, call. 
ed “ Elphi Bey ;” or, the Arab’s Fait, 
was produced onthe 17th April, and, 
more lamentable attempt we have sq, 
dom been doomed to witness, It ; 
said “ blessed are they who expect no. 


thing, for they shall not be disappoin. 


ed,” and such is generally the cas 


with us on these occasions; but y: | 
confess in the present instance having 


been weak enough to put some faith in 
the rumours which represented hj, 


piece to be the very reverse of what it 
really was, we experienced a littl 
vexation at the utter defeat of our ex. 
pectations. The plot, if plot it might 
be called, was tedious and uniteres: 
ing ; the characters were in fact “no 
characters at all;” and the dialogue 
neither prose nor poetry, but a kind 
of inflated bombastical fustian, closely | 
resembling that of the leading articles 
inthe “ Morning Post.” The actor 
did their utmost to animate this lifeless 
trunk, but it was a labour as hopeless 
as that of the Belides, and after being 
performed thrice, it was ‘ unavoidably 
postponed, in consequence of the in 
disposition of a principal performer.” 


ders need not be told, was John Bull, 
who certainly was so extremely indis- 
posed to’ witness a repetition of the 
piece, that on the second and third 


desert.” 


The author of this ill-starred pr 
duction it seems is a Mr. Hamilton. 
Most men in his situation would have 
followed My Uncle Toby’s Advice 
“ wiped itup, and said no more about 
it,’—but not so our doughty author; 
he has published his bantling with 3 
preface and dedication to shame ne 
rogues, and never sure was Sir Fretfe 
more apparent than he is here exhibit: 
ed. The thin attendance at prury 
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when his drama was performed was 
wholly owing, he says, tothe Concert 
at the Mansion House and the produc- 
tion of “ Don Giovanni” at the King’s 
Theatre’; for so far from “ Elphi Bey” 
having been an unattractive piece,‘ its 
jnterest was evidently rising.”—The 
old story this :— 


“ Dangle. If I might venture to 
‘« suggest any thing, it is that the in- 
“ terest rather falls off in the Sth. act. 


« Sir Fretful.—Rises, I believe you 
mean. 


“ Dangle. No, I don’t, upon my. 
* word, 


“ Sir Fretful. Yes, yes, you do, upon 
“ my soul—it certainly don’t fall off, I 
“assure you No, no, it don’t 
“ fall off.” 


Were it not, in short, for the evi- 
dence of our eyes and ears, we should 
be bound to believe that the drama 
completely succeeded, after reading 
what the author has so gravely asserted 
in his Preface—— 

—— IT do maintain,” says he, “that 


. “itstands an approved and successful 


“piece ; and that I shall be extremely 
“ill-treated if itis not brought forward 
“again, and kept before the Public, 
“until a more just estimate of its im- 
“portance to the property can be 
“obtained.” We are here at issue 
with Mr. Hamilton; he asserts that 
his plece was well received and ap- 
proved ; we on the contrary maintain 


that it not only was completely unsuc-— 


cessful, but richly merited the fate it 


met with. Ye who witnessed its per- — 


formance, decide this momentous 
question. 


THE RIVALS—JOHNNY GILPIN. 


A curious scene was presented at 
this house on the 28th of April. Dow- 
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ton took the “ Rivals” for his benefit, 
in which he made an exchange of 
parts with Mrs. Sparks, the lady play- 
ing Sir Anthony Absolute and Dowton 
Mrs. Malaprop. Leaving «ut of con- 
sideration the utter absurdity of the 
thing, at which, as orthodox critics, 
we of course feel extremely scandaliz- 
ed, we avow that we never saw any- 
thing more highly laughable. Dowton, 
in particular, was irresistibly amus- 
ing, and the audience throughout the 
play were in convulsions of mirth. 
The scene where Cupt. Absolute reads 
the abusive letter beggared all des- 
cription. Mrs. Sparks in breeches 
appeared a mere hop o’ my thumb, 
but acted most ludicrously; we shall 
never forget her ** dam’me if I ever 
call you Jack again ;” ——A new Farce, 
called “ Johnny Gilpin,” followed, 
in which it was announced that 
Dowton would make his first appear- 
ance on horseback, but the whole 
thing was literally a cheat-~poor in the 
extreme, 


MRS. HILL 


From the Belfast theatre, played 
Lady Macbeth here on the ag9th of 
April, and, as far as an opinion can 
be formed from a first appearance, 
seems likely to prove a valuable ac- 
quisition to the company. In the 
Banquet Scene she was particularly 
happy, but the late period of the 


‘month prevents our entering into a 


detailed account of her performance. 
fhe play was announced for repeti- 
tion on Friday, amid loud applause. 
She is tall in person, with a fair com- 
plexion, and somewhat capacious 
mouth. We recommend her the next 
time she appears in the part, not to 
epter with a broad grin upon ber 
countenance; the exultation of 
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Lady Macbeth may be quite as for- 
cibly expressed without such a violent 
contortion of her features. 


COVENT GARDEN. 
ROBINSON CRUSOE. 


We have not for a long time seen 
a prettier thing than a melo-drama 
produced here on the 7th of April, 
called “* Robinson Crusoe; or, The 
Bold Bucaniers,” founded as the 
bills express it, upon the part of that 
interesting story which has not yet 
been dramatized. The plot is amus- 
ing, and the scenery exquisite ; the 
ouly thing we have to quarrel with, 
to use the words of our friend Dismal, 
(vide p. 36,) is ** that greatest of all 
stage bores, a Dance of Indians ;” 
we of course except the Dennetts, 
who in this piece are as fascinating 
as elsewhere, Mr. Pocock is the 
author, and we trust bis present 
success will wean him from his fool- 
ish attachment to the very refuse of 
the French Minor Theatres, by shew- 
ing Lim how much more advantage- 
ous as well as reputable a thing it is 
to trust to his own invention, or 
be indebted only to English originals. 
Farley and Emery were its chief sup- 
porters: the former cut a most sur- 
prising figure, and looked, as one of 
the characters expresses it, “ like an 
old he-goat on his hinder legs.” We 
cannot conclude without again notice- 
ing the scenery ; nothing of the kind 
eversurpassed it. 


CONQUEST OF TARANTO. 


On the production of a new piece 
at this theatre we immediately refer 
to the stock of French Melodramas 
and Farces with which providenee 


THE BRITISH STAGE, 


has blessed us, and scarcely ever 
without baving our search rewarded 
by the discovery of the original from 
whence the novelty has been taken, 
In a piece produced on the 15th of 
April, called ** The Conquest of Ty. 
ranto; or, St. Clara’s Eve,” we re. 
cognized a very old acquaintance 
indeed, it being merely a translation 
of ‘* Hariadan Barberousc, Melo. 
drame en trois actcs, par M. M. Saint. 
Victor et Corsse,” performed for the 
first time at the Theatre de I’ Ambigu 
Comique on the 11th of August 1809, 
and which had previously been intro- 
duced to the English public by Mr, 
Dibdin, at the Circus, under the 
title of ‘* Love, Hatred, and Re- 
venge.”’ The Covent Garden adapter 
is Mr. Dimond and though he has 
not yet quite got rid of his Della 
Crusca fancies, but still retains a 
strong hankering after moon-beams, 
rose-buds, and tear-drops, he bas 
dressed the piece in language far su- 
perior to that of the common run of 
these translations. His variations 
from the original consist oflittle beyond 
changing the names of the charac- 
ters, and though our praise must — 
be understood as comparative only, _ 
we admit that upon the whole “ The | 
Conquest of Taranto” is by no meaus 
a despicable composition. Young, 
Booth, Macready, and Miss Bovth, 
took the principal characters ; 
Young’s is altogether unworthy of 
him, and he appeared to feel that it 
was so: we scarcely ever saw him so 
sleeply and listless; it was a second 
edition of Terry in tragedy. Booth 
was furnished with a part worthy of | 
his abilities—an equivocal compliment 
this, but the best we have it in our 
power to bestow; it, however, is but 
doing him justice to say that he spared 
his own lungs just as little as he did 


our ears; an exertion which was 
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gratefully acknowledged by the “‘ sweet 
little cherubs that sat up aloft,” who 
by their loud plaudits seemed to 
say “ let him roar again, let him roar 
again !” We have once or twice felt 
compelled to speak rather harshly of 
Mr. Macready, and we therefore em- 
brace with peculiar pleasure the pre- 
sent opportunity of paying him a com. 
pliment he really deserves. He play- 
ed Valencio in a very excellent man- 
ner, much better indeed than we 
imagined lay in his power; it was a 
rather extravagant exhibition per- 
haps, but this the nature of the 
part rendered unavoidable. Miss 
Booth had scarcely twenty lines to 
deliver, and those twenty we wished 
hadbeen onlyten. Sinclair, Duruset, 
Miss Stephens, and Miss Carew were 
brought forward in a most ingenious 
manner, since with the plot of the 
piece they had as little connection as 
with the plot of Macbeth ;” a few 
songs, however, were necessary, and 
how conld these be had without sing- 
ers? The bills asserted that the mu- 
sic was new, and composed by Mr. 
Kelly, but the only two good things in 
it were the composition of Bishop, 


and taken from the “* Humorous Lieu- 
tenant.” 


MINOR THEATRES. 
CIRCUS. 


The season at this theatre bas com- 
menced auspiciously, and there is 
every appearance of its being as suc- 
cessful asthe last. Several new pieces 


have already been brought forward, 
and are now performing: they are as 
‘ollow:—“ The Magic Grape,” a Pan- 
tomime; “ ‘The Red Man and the 
Savage,” a Melodrama; “ 5. 6. 7; or, 
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Pay me my Wages,” and “ Trick for 
Trick,” Comic Burlettas. The first 
performance of the latter was on Mon- 
day, April 28th, when Mr. and Mrs. 
H. Weston, from the Dublin and 
Sadler’s Wells Theatres, made their 
appearance. The piece itself is a 
lively, spirited little thing, taken from 
the French ; we recollect seeing the 
original played at the Argyle Rooms 
last year. ‘“‘The Red Man and the 
Savage” is an interesting Romance, 
and will doubtless run through the 
Season. The best proof Mr. Dibdin 
has given of his taste is the production 
of Milman’s beautiful tragedy called 
‘* Fazio,” under the title of “* The Ita- 
lian Wife.” In this piece, Miss Tay- 
lor, of the Hay-market, made her de- _ 
but for the season on Monday, Apri) 
the 2ist. as Bianca; she isan actress 
of very superior abilities, and per- 
formed the part with much taste and 
fecling. Would that we could say as 
much for the Aldabella of the evening, 
a Mrs. Brooks, cidevant Hatton. Do 
pray Mr. Dibdin lqok round your com- 
pany, and see whether you cannot find 
a somewhat better representative ofthe 
‘ proud loose wanton” than this lady. 
Huntley’s Fazio was very good. 
‘*‘ Love, Hatred, and Revenge” has 
just been revived, the success of which 
last season was so great, that the Co- 
vent Garden Managers have been in- 
duced to bring forward another versic= 
under the name of ** The Conquest 
of Taranto.” Oxberry’s “ Who’s the 
Murderer ?” and a new melo-drama, 
called ‘* 'The Three Paddies,” are an- 
nounced for next week. The princi- 
pal merit of this theatre is the con- 
stant succession of novelties; the 
appetite is never cloyed by too frequent 
a repetition of one dish, but a far 
greater variety of entertainments 1s 
produced than at any other Minor 
Theatre. 
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Great wits, it 1s said, have short 
memories; aud granting this to be 
true, we imagine the audience at this 
house are a very witty set of people. 


On the 28th of April there was aviolent 


outcry for a song called “ Dolly Dug- 
gins, announced in the bills, and which, 
upon explanation from the stage, it 
appeared had been sung an hour be- 
fore. Parva eomponere magnis—these 
good folks remind us of Sir Issac 
Newton, who sometimes forgot 
whether or not he had eaten his 
dinner. 


REGENCY. 


The attraction of this theatre con- 
tinues unabated, and the entertain- 


ments are certainly conducted With 
greater spirit and propriety than has 
been the case since the unfortunate 
issue of Mr. Paul’s speculation here, 
We have lately seen two melo-dramas 
founded on the ‘ Bleeding Nyy” 
and “The Wood Dzmon,” ard 
Pantomine called “ Jack Sprat and 
his Cat,” whieh have been brought 
forward in a manner wortby even ofa 
regular theatre. I. Isaacs of the Eng. 
lish Opera House is engaged ; his fine 
bass voice is doubtless well known to 
our readers. The two Beverleys, fa. 
ther and son, as well as Mrs. Bever- 
ley, are performers of a very superior 
description, and we are happy to 
find that their exertions have not only 
merited success but experienced it. 


Miscellaneous Articles. 


WILLIAM PRYNNE. 
To the Editor of the British Stage. 


Presuming that nothing will be un- 
acceptable to the readers of your mis- 
cellany, relative to the drama, I have 
sclected the following account of that 
renowned enemy of the Stage, Wm. 
Prynne, author of tbe celebrated 
Treatise, containing 1156 pages, enti- 
led, “ Histrio Mastiz, The Players? 
Scourge or Actors’ Tragedie.” Inthe 
** Harleian Miscellany” some curious 
particulars relative to this extraor- 
dinary man, are recorded under the 
following head:—d brief relution of 
certain special and most material pas- 
sages and speeches in the Star Cham- 
ber, occasioned and delivered June 14, 
1637, at the censure of those three wor- 
thy gentlemen, Dr. Bastwicke, Mr. 
Burton, and Mr. Prynne, as it hath 


been truly aud faithfully gathered 
from their own mouths by one present 
at the said censure, printed in the year 
1638. 


Between eight and nine o’clock|in 
the morning of the 14th of June, the 
lords being set in their places in the 
said court of the star chamber, and 
casting their eyes upon the prisoners 
at the bar, Sir James Finch, the chief 
justice to common pleas, began to 
speak after this manner :— | 


“I had thought Mr. Prynne had 
had no ears, but methinks he hath 
ears ;” which caused many of the 
lords to take a stricter view of him; 
and, for their better satisfaction, the 
usher of the court was cammanded to 
tura up bis hair and show his ears; 
upon the sight whereof the lords were 
displeased they had been formerly 00 
more cut off, and cast out some dis- 
graceful words of him; to which Mr. 
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“ 


Prynne replied, 
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My lords, there is 
never a one of your honors but would 
be sorry to have your ears as mine 
are. 

The lord keeper replied, “ again, in 
good faith, he is somewhat saucey.” 
hope,” said Mr. P. your honors 
will not be offended, I pray God give 
me ears to hear.” The business of 
the day, said the lord keeper, is to 
proceed on the prisoners at the bar. 

Prynue then humbly desired the 
courtto give him leave to make a mo- 
tion relative to accepting a cross bill 
against the prelates; this being re- 
fused, he prayed that the prelates 
might be dismissed from having any 
yoice in the censure about to be 
passed, as he said it was not agreeable 
with equity or justice that they who 
are adversaries should be judges. 
“ In good faith it is a sweet motion,” 
said the lord keeper, and the business 
of the day was preceeded in. The in- 
formation was read, and four books 
annexed thereunto, viz.—A book of 
Dr. Bastwicke’s written in latin. The 
second, a little book entitled, “ News 
from Ipswich.” The third entitled, 
“ A divine Tragedy, recording God’s 
fearful judgments on Sabbath Break- 
ers.” The fourth, Mr. Burton’s book, 
entitled, “* An Apology of an Appeal 
to the King’s most excellent Majesty, 
with Two Sermons for God and the 
King,” preached on the fifth of No- 


vember last. The fifth, Dr. Bast- — 


wicke’s Litany. 


After many passages relating to the — 


several books has been read, that 
Which related immediately to Prynne 
was read by Mr. Littleton the King’s 
solicitor, relating to certain passages 
in the “ divine tragedy” and he en- 
larged particularly upon one concern- 
ing Mr. Win. Noy, bis Majesty’s late 
Attorney, who he said was most 
shiunefully abused by a slander laid 


upon him, which was that God's 
Judgment fell upon him for prosecu- 
ting that innocent person Mr. 
Prynne, which judgment was that he 
laughing at Mr. P. while he was suf- 
fering upon the pillory, was struck 
with an issue of blood in his privy 
part, which by all the art of man could 
never be stopped till the day of his 
death, which was soon after. But Mr. 
Littleton asserted that it was false, as 
Mr. Ney had that issue long before. 
Prynne made his speech and after- 
wards Lord Cothington passed the 
following censure: 


‘I condemn these three men to 
lose their ears in the Palace-yard at 
Westminster ; to be fined five thou- 
saud pounds a Man to his Majestyy 
and to perpetual imprisonment in 
three remote places of the Kingdom, 
namely, the Castles of Caernarvon, 
Cornwall, and Lancaster.” 


The Lord Finch added to this 
eensure 


Mr. Prynne to be stigmatized in the 
cheeks with two letters (S. L.) for 
a “seditious libeller.”’ To which all 
the lords’ agreed. Then follows the 
account of the execution of thefLords’ 
censure in the star chamber upon 
Dr. Bastwicke, Mr. Prynne, and Mr. 
Burton, in the palace-yard at West- 
rainster, the 30th day of June, 1637, 
at the spectation whereof, the number 
of people was so great (the place being 
very large) that it caused admiration 
in all that beheldthem, who came with 
tender affection to behold these thas 
renowned soldiers and servants of 
Jesus Christ, who came with most 
undaunted aud magnanim ous courage 
thercunto, having their way strewed 
with sweet herbs from the house out 
of which they came to the pillory, 
with all the honour that could be 
done unto them. Dr. Bastwicke and 
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Mr. Burton, meeting they did close 
one on the other’s arms each three 
times ; then immediately after Mr. 
Prynne came, the doctor and he 
ssiuting as Mr. Burton did before. 
The doctor then went up first on the 
scaffold, and his Wife immediately 
following came up to him, and like a 
loving spouse saluted each ear with 
a kiss, and then his mouth? which 
tender love, boldness, and cheerfulness 
so wrought upon the people’s affec- 
tion that they gave a marvellous great 
shout for joy to behold it. 

Her husband desired her not to be 
in the least manner dismayed at his 
sufferings., and so for a while they 
parted, she using these words © Fare- 
well my dearest, be of good comfort, I 
am not dismayed” and then the doctor 
made a speech. Prynne afterwards 
shook the Doctor by the hand, and 
desired him that he might speak a 
word or two; “ with all my heart 
said the doctor’—and Prynne made 
a long, speech upon his case, and 
explained the nature of a libel. 
The executioner shortly after came to 
sear him and cut off his ears. Mr. 
Prynne said “ come friend, come, 
burn me—cut me—I fear not; I have 
learned to fear the fire of hell, and not 
what man can do unto me; come, 
sear me—sear me; I shall bear in my 
body the marks of the Lerd Jesus” 
Which the bloody executioner per- 
formed with extraordinary cruelty, 
heating his iron twice to burn one 
cheek, and cut one of his eers so 
close, that he cut off a piece of bis 
cheek. At which exquisite torture, 
he never moved with his body, or so 
much as changed his countenance 
but still looked up as well as he could 
towards heaven with a emiling eounte- 
nance, even to the astunishment of 
all the beho'ders, and utterin as 
as the executioner bad done this 


heavy sentence—“ The more J an 
beaten down, the more am I lift xp» 
and returning from the execution jp 
a boat, made two verses by the way on 
the two characters branded on his 
cheeks. S. L. Stigmata Laudis 


Stigmata maxilles bajulans insignia 
Laudis 


which one, since thus Englighed, 
S. L. Laud’s Scars 


Triumphant I return, my face descries 
Laud’s scorching sears, God’s grate. 
ful sacrifice. 


q 


PORTRAIT OF MISS TIDSWELL. 


To the Editor ef the British Stage. 
Sir, 


At present Iam a perfect stranger 
to you, but if you will allow me to 
introduce myself, I will undertake to 
make you acquainted with my cbe- 
racter, wants, and wishes, in a trice. 
Lam, Sir, a perfect enthusiast in all 
matters, connected with the drama, 
and of course hailed the appearance 
of your new work with much plea- 
sure, as it promised to be rather su- 
perior to the generality of such things. 
I must nevertheless remonstrate with 
you upon a point wherein it is as de- 
fective as eny of its predecessors, Viz. 
its tasteless neglect of the talents of 
the promising actress whose name 1s 
prefixed to this article. Long, Sit, 
have I doatcd upon her matchless 
beaulies, and dwelt with rapture upon 
“ the melting music of her tongue ; 
mouth after month, and year after 
year, have I eagerly turned over the 
pages of the various theatrical maga- 
zines, expecting to find justice done ty 
her unrivalled genius, but invain “en 
vy will merit as its shade pursue,” and 
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envy, Sir, has hitherto prevented Miss 
Tidswell from receiving that, applause 
to which her abilities so justly entitle 
her. The editors of such works have 
permit'ed themselves to be biassed too 
much by the charms of novelty, and 
the attractions of a pretty face; and 
have often lavished upon unworthy 
objects that applause and those en- 
comiums which can only he justly 
bestowed up%n the powers of a Tids- 
well. Such, however, has never been 
the case with me; season after season 
have I witnessed her exertions with 
rapturous and unabating wonder, nor 
has my admiration ever been drawn 
away by mere upstarts and novelties ; 
I can truly say, with the poet, 


‘© Thou still art so lovely to me, 
‘“ T would rather, my exquisite mo- 
ther, 
“ Repose in the sunset of thee, 
‘“ Than bask in the noon of ano- 
ther.” 


I was in hopes, Sir, that you would 
have shewn yourself possessed of more 


‘taste than to treat this delicious crea- 


ture with the cold neglect which she 
bas experienced from other dramatic 
critics; but my hopes, I see, were 


‘vain. Will you then allow me to oc- 


cupy a page or two of your work, by 
adding to your Dramatic Sketches al- 
ready given, a portrait of this inimi- 
table actress. 

It was the opinion of Garrick, that 
no one could justiy claim the title of 


a great performer, who did net equally - 


excel both in tragedy and comedy. 
Now, Sir, I think all who haveseen 
Miss Tidswell, must allow that she is 
just as good in the one as in the ether— 
ergo, she is perfect. To prove the 
eorrectness of my assertion, it will be 
sullicient to cite her acting in the va- 
rious characters of Mrs. Mingle, “ Bee 
Vol. I. 
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Hive;” Hostess, Honey Moon ;” 
Mrs. Caddy, ‘ Prize; Madame La 
Rouge, “ now your own Mind 3% 
Gentlewomin, ‘* Macbeth ;” and 
Winifred, in the “ Children in tbe 
Wood.” Her Gentlewoman in “ Mac- 
beth,” can only be equalled by ‘the 
Physician of that fiery genius, Mr. 
Maddocks ; and the skriek of horror 
Which she utters in Winifred, upon 
Walter’s spilling the salt, is even su- 
perior to Mrs. Siddons’s celebrated 
squallin the last Act of the “ Game- 
ster.” 


Miss Tidswell’s person is very com- 
manding, and belongs to what Sterne 
calls ‘* the first order of fine forms.” 
Her figure is symmetry itself—*« small 


by degrees, and beautifully less ;” and 


her finely-turned arm gives the world 
assurance that the remainder of her 
body is equally well proportioned, it 
being very well known that un bras 
arrondi indique certuinement des 
formes parfaits, une tournure deli- 
cieuse. ‘Tv attempt describing her 
countenance were fruitless; [ throw 
down my pen in despair; ‘the mind, 
the music breathing from her face,” 
as Lord Byron says, can only be felt 
and understood by those who have ex- 


perienced its magic influence. 


Miss 'Tidswell has hitherto main- 
tained a character of the most unsul- 
lied purity; and though the Stage is 
confessedly a critical situat. n for fe- 
male virtue, yet she has nobly resisted 
all those allurements which are inces- 
santly held out to the Jadies of ber 
‘rrofession, and which with others 
have proved but too successful. To 
use the emphatic language ofa “ learn- 
ed clerk,” she is “ one of those few 
ornaments of the Stage, who prove 
by their conduct and their manners 
that the lady. may sometimes be syno- 
nimous with the actress; andin whom 
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the brilliance of acknowledged talent 
is chastened and subdued by the mild- 
er lustre of the social virtues.” 

J.B. 


THEATRICAL REQUISITES. 
For the British Stage. 


Tre manager of a certain Theatre 
Royal in this metropolis, was recently 
applied to for a situation in his com- 
pany by a young man, whom it would 
seem as if nature had destined for the 
Stage, he being in person, form, and 
voice, so exactly adapted to the pro- 
fession, that most people would have 
been puzzled to discover a single re- 
quisite in which he was deficient. But, 
alas! Fashion, Fashion, that omnipo- 
tent jade, who “ in everything bears 
sovereign sway,” was wholly inimical 
to his pretensions, and he was accord- 
ingly dismissed without atrial. The 
following are the principal objections 
which were urged against him; a pe- 
rusal of which will save a world of un- 
necessary trouble, and many fruitless 
applications to others who may be 
smitten with the desire of “ strutting 
and fretting their hour upon the 
Stage,” by shewing them what are now 
looked upon as indispensable requi- 


sites towards the formation of a great 
actor 


1. His height was 6 feet 3; when it 
should have been only 3 feet 6. 


2. His person was handsome, well- 
proportioned, and graceful ; when it 
ought to have tbeen crook-back- 
ed, round-shouldered, knock-kneed, 
Splay-footed, Kc.; bearing altogether 
evident marks of its having been the 
composition of one of Nature’s jour- 
neymen. 


3. His weice was full-toned, clear, 
and melodious, instead of resembling 


that of an old woman afflicted With a 
quinsey. 


Such are a few of the objections 
which militated against the wishes of 
this unfortunate young man. It ha 
been said that beauty covers a multi. 
tude of sins; but opinions it seem 
have taken a different turn, and ac. 


cordingly for beauty, we must hence. 
forward read deformity. 


JOSEPHS, 


EXCERPTA. 


“ Scarce and curious, 
* Are baits my learning nibbles at.” 
Tron Chest, ii, 2, 


I HAVE in my possession a great 
variety of tracts published during the 
two last centuries, principally relating 
to the Drama, and of all degrees of 
merit—good, bad, and_ indifferent: 
extracts from their contents will, it 
strikes me, furm acceptable offerings 
to the readers of the Britisu Stace. 
Without further preface then I com- 
mence my gleanings, and sect out with 
a pamphlet called 


“ Tragi-Comical Reflections of a Mo- 
ral and Political Tendency, occasioned 
by the present state of the Rival 
Theatres in Drury-Lane and Lincolw’s 
Inn Fields. By Gabriel Rennell, Esq.” 
No date. 


This little work touches upon poli- 
tical as well as dramatic matters; with 
the former I shall not trouble mY 
readers, but confine my extracts to 
those parts which relate solely to the 
theatre. The following picture of the 
state of the rival houses at the com- 
mencement of the last century; will 
be found most strikingly applicable t 
those of the present day; and the 
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strictures it contains on the managers 
of those times, may be studied with 
profit by those of our own. 

«A winter or two ago, the theatre 
in Lincoln’s-Inn_ Fields, commonly 
called the New Ilouse, was ready to 


expire under the severest frowns of 


fortune and the town. The actors 
were reduced to a more hungry and 
ragged condition than a company of 
country strollers. They were miser- 
able in more than one sense, and were 
now almost as generally pitied as they 
had once been despised. ‘Their audi- 
ence every night was chiefly made up 
of bailiffs and catchpoles, who arrested 
the poor devils whilst they strutted 
upon the stage; their theatre became 
their prison, and a smart fellow would 
much sooner have been carried to the 
round-house, as a place that was less 
formidable and more polite, than be a 
spectator of so dismal a scene of mi- 
sery and want. In short, every body 
fled from a set of people who looked 
like real ghosts, and who appeared in 
such frightful shapes as seared even 
parsons and undertakers from their 
house. 

“ During this whole season, the 
theatre in Drury Lane hoisted its sails 
with a strong wind, and with a high 
tide of prosperity and wealth. The 
actors there were so much the delight 
of the town, that the credit of the 
stage seemed to be established on a 
tirm and Jasting foundation; and the 
least apprehension that the Drury 
Lane play-house was in danger, would 
have been looked on by ali people as 
ridiculous and absurd. But 


Fortuna sevo leta negotio, 

Ludum insolentem ludere pertinaz, 
Transmutat incertos honercs, 
Nune mihi, nune alii benigna. 


“Even before Wilks, and Cibber, 
and Booth bave made their final eit ; 


whilst they are yet seen to breathe tho 
vital air of Drury Lane, is their house 
sunk toa neglected and desolate con- 
dition, and become the sad resem- 
blance of one of its neighbouring 
nymphs, when in a dark and dripping 
night she plies for buyers of her venal 
love, and plies in vain. The crowds 
that used to pay tribute to these sove- 
reigns of the stage, are now striving 
to enrich their rivals of Lincoln’s-Inn 
Fields, who instead of complaining of 
an empty house and enipty bellies, 
can brag every night of having both 
of them filled. 

“* This revolution is so wonderful 
and surprising, that some people be- 
lieve its author, Mr. Rich, is asorcerer ; 
but the fall of the Old House may be 
accounted for in a more natural way. 
When their poor brethren at the New 
House, in order to keep themselves 
from starving, had set upa raree-show, 
and had picked up a little money by 
this low artifice —the managers of 
Drury, out of mere wantonness, and 
for the sake of driving the enemy from 
this, his last hold, contrived a raree- 
show of their own, that far exceeded 
the other in magnificence and splen- 
dour. But their ill-judged scheme 
has proved no less foolish than fatal 
inthe event; for by introducing new 
and ridiculous inventions into the 
play-house, and by prostitating the 
use and dignity of the stage, they have 
brought their theatre into contempt ;* 
and what is still worse, they have pro- 
pagated sucha vicious laste for raree- 
shows through the whole people, that 
charmed by the superior power of 
the sorcerer, they are carried away in 


* It is scarcely possible to believe 
that these remarks were written nearly 
a century since, so literal, applicable 
are they to the Covent Garden ma- 
nagement of the preseut day. 
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throngsto the New House ; whilst the 
actors of Drury Lane perceive such a 
sensih'c dccvy of trade, that they talk 
of shutiing up shop,and of publishing 
in their next bills—THIS MOUSE IS TO 
LET." * K. 


FIELDING ILLUSTRATED. 


There is a passage in “ Tom 
Jones,” which I was long at a loss to 
comprehend, but ihe meaning of 
which I Jately discovered by accident. 
It occurs in his descripti n of Sephia 
Western’s person, and runs thus: 


“ Reader, perhaps thou hast seen 
“the statue of the Venus de Medicis. 
‘© Perhaps, too, thou hast seen the 
“ealiery of beauties at Hampton 
* Court. "Thou may’st remember each 
* bright Churchill of the galaxy, and 
“ all the toasts of the Kit-cat. Or, if 
“their reign was before thy time, at 
“least thou hast seen their daughters, 
“the no less dazziing beauties of the 
“present age; whose names, should 


“we here insert, we apprehend they 
would fili the whole volume. 


* Now, ifthou hast se nallthese, be 
not afraid of the rude answer which 
Lord Rochester once g ve toa man 
who had seen many things.” 


T had often puzzted my brains to 
discover shat this said “ rude answer” 
of Lord R’s might have been, but to 
HO purpose ; until a short time since, 
looking into a perfeet edition of that 
nobleman’s works, I pitehed upon the 
production whieh Fielding ailudes to; 
and which is here iranscribed, for the 
benefit of those who like myself may 


have been in the dark about the 
matter: 


* Vide page gi. 


“ To all curious Critics, and Admirey, 
of Metre. 


“¢ Have you not seen the raging stormy 
main 


‘* Toss a ship up, then cast her dow, 
again ? 

** Sometimes she seems to touch the 
very skies, 

“© And then again upon the sand she 
lies. 

Or have you seen a bull, when 
jealous, 

‘¢ How he does tear the ground, and 
roars, and bellows? 

‘¢ Or have you seen the pretty turtle. 
dove 

‘When she laments the absence of 
her love? 

“ Or have you seen the fairies, when 
they sing, 

“ And dance with mirth together ina 
ring? 

“ Or have you seen our gallants make 
a pudder, 

“ With ‘fair and grace,’ and ‘ grace 
aud fair Anne Strudder ? 

“ Or have you seen the daughters of 
Apollo 

“ Pour down their rhyming liquors 
in a hollow 


“ Cane, ——— 

“In spungy brain congealing into 
verse ? 

© If you have secn all this, then * ** 


SKETCHES OF PUBLIC CHA- 
RAC TERS. 


(To be resumed occasionally. ) 


MR. T. DIBDIN. 


Tux subject of the first of these 
Sketches was a writer whose Dramss, 
though evincing powers of the high- 
est order, have never received the 
attention and applause justly 
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their due. Such neglect on the part 
of the public, can scarcely be com- 
plained of by the gentleman to whom 
the present article is devoted; his 
faults, at any rate, have met with due 
notice ; but it may with the utmost 
correctness be asserted, that i!l-nature 
and ignorance have “ found in Homer 
what was never there,” or in other 
words, have discovered far more blots 
and blemishes in his writings than 
ever had existence. 


We must all of us be sensible how 
much easier a task it is to point out 
faults,than to bestow praise with judg- 
ment and discrimination ; and to this 
cause il is to be attributed, that every 
blockhead has been more ready to mag- 
nify the defects of Mr. Dibdin’s produc- 
tions, than to commend them (for the 
good qualities they really possess ; and 
though L am not by any means in- 
clined to place Mr. Dibdin foremost 
inthe rank of Dramatists—(of those 
Dramatists at least who actually de- 
serve the name.) if can never be so 
ungrateful for the many hearty laughs 
his compositions have afforded me, 
and the hours which have glided plea- 
santly away while beholding them, as 
to refuse to admit that they are pos- 
sessed of merit; or to dismiss them 
with the sweeping damnatory sentence 
that they are mere collections of puns, 
practical jokes, and extravagance. 


Descended from a man _ whose 
Writings may be truly said to have 
been public benefits, Mr. Dibdin is 
Possessed of much of his father’s ge- 
dius, together with far superior talents 
for humour and repartee. His Dramas 
cannot indeed stand the test of rigid 
eriticism ; but, though few persons 
will be found to assert that h’s Come- 
dies are studiously correct composi- 
tions, as few will venture to deny that 
they are very amusing. In fact, Mr. 


Dibdin has established a style of bis 
own—extravagant perhaps, but highly 
entertaining ; and as he advances no 
claim to the credit of writing with re- 
gularity, and accordingly to standard 
rules, it seems to be the height of in- 
justice to censure him for having neg- 
lected laws which he never pretended 
to observe, and to which he is not 
amenable. 


Mr. Dibdin has confessedly pushed 
extravagance and caricature to their 
extreme limits; and it must be ad- 
mitted also, that he has indulged him- 
self in puns and qu bbles with the 
ulmost latitude; but, as ha. before 
been observed, though frequently 
outre, he is never tedi us; and I ana 
free to confess, that were the Stage of 
necessity to be exclusively occupied 
by the extravaganzas of Dibdin, or 
the soporific melo-dramas of Messrs. 
Pocock and Farley, I should, beyond 
all comparison, prefer the former. 
Such drivelling compositions as John 
du Bart” and “ The Heir of Vironi,” 
have no effect upon the spectator be- 
yond that of putting him to sleep; 
while ** Five Miles Off,” ‘* Of Age 
To-morrow,” and “ What Next?” will 
at least afford him a hearty laugh ; and 
a hearty laugh in this life of sorrow 
and vexation, is by no means the least 
of the enjoyments of which human 
nature is susceptible. 


In pieces of mingled pathos and hu- 
mour Mr. Dibdin has been eminently 
‘successful ; more so perhaps than any 
dramatist of the day. Of this bis 
“ Birthday” is a svfficient example, 
which, though an imitation from the 
French, is niost admirably naturalized 
and adapted to the English Stage 5 
Jack Junk is a master-piece. His 
other Dramas of this description are 
deserving of neariy equal praise. 


Be 
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MY POCKET-BOOK—No. 


¢ Where the bee sucks, there lurk I.” Ariel. 


Jounson’s Suansreare. On the 
night preceding the publication of the 
first edition of his Shakspeare, John- 
son supped with some friends in the 
Temple, who kept him up, nothing 
loath, till past tive the next morning. 
Much pleasantry was passing on the 
subject of comuentatorship, when all 
on asudden looking at bis watch, he 
cried out. —“ This is sport to you, gen- 
tlemen; but you do not consider that 
there are at most only four hours be- 
tween me and erilicisin.” 


Previously to this convivial meeting, 
Mr. ‘Tonson had requested a gentle- 
rman to ask Johnson if he could ascer- 
tain the number of his subscribers? 
No,” replied the Doctor, two 
material reasons forbid even a guess of 
mine on that point. IL have lost all 
the names, and spent all the money. 
It came in in small portions, and de- 
parted in the same manner.’'—There 
were afterwards receipts for nearly a 
thousand copies carried in to Tonson. 


Decorum. A few days sinee, 
chance threw in my way a pamphlet 
entitled and Orders to be ob- 
served by a Friend.y Society called 
the Sisterly Support; held at the Sign 
ofthe Coach and Hi rses, the corner 
of Bioomsbury Steps, Holborn.’—Of 
course, tL was to be supposed that a 
society of ladies would conduct thein- 
Selves with the utmost propriety of 
manuers and language, bul it is with 
much regret E8inad, by these “ Rules” 
that the behaviour of some of the mem- 
bers has been ofa totally oppo 


site de- 
scription. 


At least such appears to be 
the conclusion naturally suggested by 
a perusal of the following clauses, 


which would scarcely have been in. 
serted, had not experience evinced 
their necessity. It may be added that 
there are one:or two others, still Jess 
creditable to the characters of these 
individuals of the sofler sex, but of 
such anature, that my modesty forbids 
me to transcribe them: 


“ any member shall come into the 
meeling-room disguised in liquor, 
** she shali be fined one shilling ; or if 
she shall curse, swear, give the lie, 
calla member by anick-name, or use 
any profane, obscene, or reprovable 
discourse, or does not keep silence 
‘and her seat, she shall pay a fine of 
sixpence for every such offence. 
“if any member strike anotber in 
the meeting-rovom, she shail pay a 
line of two shillings and sixpence. 


ce 


member behave herself in 
an indecent manner, or sit in the 
tap-room, during the whole of the 
evening, until twelve o’clock, she 
shall be fined one shilling. 


‘©No person shall be admitted a 

member of this society, who gets 
her living by publicly crying oF 
calling in the streets. 
“No person to be relieved by this 
society for any hurt received from 
her husband; or by quarreling, 
“fighting, or drunkenness.” 


66 


Simpurerry. A farmer dining at 
the table of his landlord, where, for 
the first time in his life, he saw and 
ate of soles fried, and covered with 
the sauce, appeared at first to partake 
ofthem with avidity ; butin a short 
time, his landlord, with some astonish- 
ment, perceived him in no small con- 
fusion ; and, as if hoping he was not 
seen, throw the bone under the table, 
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upon an elegant carpet; the lady of 
the house, however, observed the ac- 
tion, and regarding her soiled carpet 
with vexation, could not refrain from 
asking him the meaning of his con- 
duct. “‘ Why, Madam,” said the rustic, 
“| ask your pardon, this dish is very 
gyod, but your cook has Jett a nasty 
comb in the pudding part.” 


Apatuy. So careless, says Col. 
Thornton, were the postillions in 
France at the period of his sojourn 
there, that on reproving one of them 
fur driving over an old horse which 
lay in the road, the fellow pretended 
to be very sorry, but, by way of ex- 
cusing himself, he begged pardon of 
the Colonel, and said, he “‘ thought it 
was only a man!” 


Consotation, A gentleman having 
married a lady with a vile face the 
Gorgon would disown,” but immensely 
rich, received the following congra- 
tulatory address from a friend on the 
morning of his wedding-day :— 

Felices ter et amplius quos irrupta tenet copula. 
Hor. 


“ Thrice happy youth, supremely 
blest 


“To clasp within thy arms 


“A maid (if fame says true) possest 
* Of thirty thousand charms. 


** And fear not thou Lucina’s frown; 
* For should’st thou issue beg, 


“The maid thy every wish can crown— _ 


“ She has one in either leg.” 


Spence’s “ There is nothing 
new under the sun,” says the preacher, 
aud another proof of the correctness 
of his assertion is afforded by the far- 
famed plan of that visionary Spence. 
Dipping the other day into those 


fruitful sources of dissention and con- 
troversy, the 39 Articles of Religion, 
I discovered that so far from the sug- 
gestion of anequal division of worldly 
matters having originated with Mr. 
Spence, he was merely the reviver of 
auidea which had been started long 
before, and which is thus combated 
in No. 38 of the aforesaid “ Artieles:” 


“ OF Christian Mens’ Goods, which 
are notincomnon.”’ The Riches and 
Goods of Christian Men are not com 
mon, aslouching the rights, title, and 
possession of the same, as certain 
Anabaptists do falsely boast. Not- 
withstanding, every man ought; of 
such things as he possesseth, liberally 


to give alms to the poor, according to 
his ability. 


Hiamiet. Young performers of 
Hamilct have frequently, through mo- 
desty, I suppose, omitted the speech 
in Which be delivers his instructions 
to the players. It would appear that 
even the veterans of former days fre- 
quently felt reluctant to repeat this 
passage, as may be learned by the 
following extract from a pamphlet 
published by Chetwood in 1718, en- 
titled—“ Some cursory remarks on the 
play called the Nonjuror:” 


© What excellent instructions has 
Shakspeare given us, in his ‘ Hamlet,’ 
to make a player, which have for these 
many years been omitted in the per- 
formance ; till very lately, I need not 
tell you how agreeably I was surprised 
when I last saw that admirable play, 
to hear Mr. Wilks, who is the fittest 
person in the world to give those in- 
structions, speak those lines, Ubat 
ought never to be omitted.” 
Clement’s Inn, 


April 25, 1817. 
DANGLE, 
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120 THE BRITISH STAGE, 


Original Woetrp. 


Stanzas. 

Bo silent for ever! be silent, my lute! 

For the voice that hath echoed your 
numbers is mute 5 

The spirit, the lifeof my music is o’er, 

For the ear that bath listened, can 
listen no more. 

There has been atime, when my eye 
has surveyed 

The theme and the soul of my song as 
I played ; 

But her features are clouded, —her 
accents are mute, 

Then be silent for ever! be silent, my 
lute. 


The garden she planted its blossoms 
may boast, 

But the flow’ret is faded which glad- 
dened it most ; 

Her bowers may bloom with Clymatis 
and Vine, 

But where isthe hand that once taught 
them to twine ? 

Thus the landscape at midnight is 
beautiful still, 

And freshness remains upon valley and 
hill ; 

But then the eye rests upon darkness 
alone, 

For the beams that illumin’d cach ob- 
ject are gone. 


There once was a time when my muse 
could assuage 

The blots and the sorrows that darken 
life’s page ; 

But uow every verse unavailing must 
prove, 

lor tears damp the strings of the lyre 
of love. 


Yet still L can look on the lute that 
she low’d, 


And hear from another the songs she 
approwd ; 

But the words and the notes cannot 
charm me alone, 

For the spirit, the life of my music is 
gone, 


Aprif 1817. THOMAS, 


Life. 
Storms are followed by sunshine, they 
Say, 
And tempests give way to fair wes. 
ther; 
But life to my soul can display 
But a sad dreary cloud altogether, 


And, though hope sometimes sheds her 
gay gleams 
To enliven our dark earthly dwyel. 
ling; 
Delusive as bright April beams, 
They shine — whilst fresh showers 
foretelling. 


Storms are followed by sunshine, ’tis 
Lrue, 
But the sunshine, alas! is so fleeting, 
That fresh darkness o’ershadows the 
view, 
Whilst the gloom of the past is re- 
treating. 


The prospects of pleasure are bright, 

The illusions of childhood renewing; 
But too often, like meteors of night, 

They entice us, and lead us to ruin. 


Then say not our griefs fade away, 
Or that bope gilds our ocean of sor- 
row ; 
For the visions we cherish to-day, 
Are o’erwhelm’d by the blasts of fo- 
morrow. 


April 1817. THOMAS. 


To Rosa. 
4 


Fair Rosa, when on me you smiled, 
You caught me in the golden trap 
All thought me then most blest, and 

styled 
Your love,a feather tm my cap 


And now that all those smiles so bright 
Are fled before woe’s stormy weather, 
Alas! I find my friends were right, 


a . 
Your lure indeed was buta feathe 
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